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The Wayfarer 


‘““Americans are always moving on. 

It’s an old Spanish custom gone 
astray, 

A sort of English fever, I believe, 


Or just a mere desire to take French 
leave, 
I couldn’t say. I really couldn’t say.”’ 


@ Surely the Wayfarer could find no 
more fitting theme-song than those 
opening lines from Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s last gift to American litera- 
ture. His Western Star catches the 
fitful flicker not only of our pioneer- 
ing past, but of our pioneering present: 


‘‘A dozen tunes but only one refrain, 
‘We don’t know where we’re going, 


!’ 


but we're on our way! 


@ Come Christmas, and five hundred 
assorted students will know where 
they are going: to Wooster, Ohio. 
Scenes on railroad station platforms 
may be suggestive of European ref- 
ugee havens, for with the call to ser- 
vice has gone the request that half 
the delegates bring their bedding. 
Doubtless there will be ascetics who 
will adopt tke “‘hair-shirt” life rather 
than carry sheets. 


Lest the pampered half who do not 
carry bedding be spoiled ‘by indul- 
gence, all meals will be served on 
the self-help plan, with student work- 
ers behind the scenes before and after. 
It is rumored that no plates of any 
kind are to be supplied, for delegates 
or leaders. But before you pack your 
mother’s favorite platter, practice eat- 
ing from the Army’s aluminum tray. 


Down through the ages pilgrims 
and wayfarers have been able to fol- 
low their calling only because of the 
hospitality of those who live in the 
house by the side of the road. Those 
who know and love little Ohio towns 
will appreciate what it means for the 
people of Wooster to welcome the 
swarm of delegates and to take half 
the number into their homes. 


@ What of those who remain behind 
—those who tuck their sheets be- 
neath their own mattresses and dine 
from plates? Theirs is a fellowship 
of prayer and study and support, 
without which the conference can- 


not succeed. All of us need the spirit- 
ual compass which Wooster will pro- 
vide. All of us need to prepare our 
own bedding for the barren stations 
in the path of life. All of us need 
to open our hearts and minds—and 
meetings—to those who return from 
Ohio. Each one of us must be indi- 
vidual Wooster-Boosters. “Then, and 
only then, will the delegates—and the 
entire Student Christian Movement 
—be able, as Stephen Vincent Benet 
concludes in his Prelude: 


‘To see before them there 

Neither the kraken nor the loadstone 
rock, 

But, thin with distance, thin but dead 
ahead, 

The line of unimaginable coasts.”’ 


THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


co-EDITOR for this issue is Creighton 
“Corky” Lacy, a young man with a mis- 
sion and a gift for 
collaboration. Writing 
comes easy to 
“Corky”; there is 
sparkle in his copy 
as well as in his eve. 
Writing about the 
world mission of the 
church is easier still 
because he is a 
‘“Wooster-Booster” if ever there was one. 
Born and raised in China, he will return 
to China as a missionary upon gradua- 
tion from Yale Divinity School. 


OT 


JAMES P. ALTER, Yale ’40, India-born, 
an “apprentice” for the rural ministry 
in India, is serving now with some bril- 
liance in a backwoods Tennessee parish. 
As an undergraduate at Yale, he was 
president of Dwight Hall. 


JESSE R. WILSON is himself in the “line 
of the great succession.” He has attended 
five SVM conventions—from Kansas City, 
as a student in 1914, to Indianapolis in 
1935-1936 as general secretary of the 
Movement. At present he is Home Sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in New York. His daugh- 
ter Anne is news editor of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 


FOR THE SUGGESTIONS offered in If You 
Go Overseas we are indebted to the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica, which has drawn them out of a 
wealth of experience gathered in eighty- 
one countries over a period of fifty vears. 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


OST OF US On campus won't 
M get to Wooster, Ohio, this 

Christmas—to the Student 
Planning Conference on the World 
Mission of the Church. In fact, most 
students—trainees, girls, 2-A’s, 4-I’s, 
frosh—are too ‘‘accelerated” even to 
wonder whether the Church has a 
world mission. 

Yet “Wooster” is by all odds the 
biggest thing on the 1943-44 student 
horizon. We're devoting most of this 
INTERCOLLEGIAN to its emphasis. Its 
four study books, One God, One 
World; God and the Day's Work, 
To Glorify God, and What Is the 
Church Doing? we find exciting and 
timely. Its seriousness about world 
structure, American life, and Chris- 
tian vocation hits student need, we 
think, right at the center. Its speak- 
ers are in the finest Student Volun- 
teer Quadrennial tradition; not plat- 
form prima donnas but realistic, 
thoughtful, deeply-consecrated Chris- 
tian leaders. 

“Wooster 1943,” our hats and ser- 
vice caps are off to your courage and 
your realistic plans! God guide what 
happens there December 28-January 
3, together with all the prayer, study, 
and conviction that are already going 
into those seven high days. 


Match Gallantry with Giving! 


At “St. Sophia’s Circus” a fort- 
night ago Smith College girls at 
Northampton again set out to raise 
their traditionally amazing amount 
for the World Student Service Fund. 
We're not at all sure who Sophia 
was—thought, in fact, that she was 
a famous church somewhere—but she 
does a great job as patron saint for 
fund raising. 

Our sense of Church world mission 
bears directly on what we do about 
the WSSF this year. Last year the 
total we gave was $163,113.16—4I 
per cent more than the preceding year, 
but still only a fraction of what we 
can do. Is the sustaining of student 
life in Europe’s oppressed countries 
and prison camps part of our world 
mission? Do textbooks and micro- 
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scopes for heroic undergraduates in 
China matter? Do we care about 
‘relocated’ college training for our 
nisel, Americans of Japanese 
ancestry’ Do we want to take our 
part in the great National War Fund, 
in which WSSF 
students ? 

Among saints we do remember is 


own 
represents us as 


James, who pointedly wrote a “‘let- 
ter’ to many of us who believe in 
world Christianity: “If a brother or 
sister be naked and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful 

. what doth it profit?” The ad- 
dress is 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York 18! 


HOW YOUR WSSF DOLLAR IS SPENT 


Our Sheet in War’s Clothing 


In this third streamlined issue of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN we beam with 
pride over our new format, monthly 
schedule, and low subscription price. 
We're being read by more students 
than for decades in our 61-year ex- 
perience — some 10,000 copies last 
month, with new subscriptions com- 
ing in every day. As the magazine 
of both the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, we confess this 
vear to feeling more indispensable 
than ever. Our new staff says Cres- 
ceamus et floreamus!—for anybody 
that still decodes Latin on wartime 
campuses. 


Let’s Be Frank About Franco 


A few weeks ago a widely repre- 
sentative student congress in South 
America showed that wartime under- 


graduates may still be realistic and 
prophetic about world affairs. “They 
resoundingly demanded that the 
l'nited Nations stop “appeasing”’ 
l‘ranco, the sadistic fascist who still 
turns the thumbscrew on all “four 
freedoms” in unhappy Spain. 


Our Particular Brand of Thanks 


One of the few unrationed ad- 
juncts of [Thanksgiving this year is 
thanks itself. Yet it, too, may be 
rare enough. 

Much gratitude over the radio and 
in church will be—perhaps rightly— 
United Nations propaganda. 
‘The Pharisee Jesus spoke of will be 
widely quoted: “Lord, thank 
‘Thee we are not as other men are— 
unjust, extortioners . . .” [he words 
fit our national mood pretty well. 


Another familiar groove will be 
‘counting our blessings” over-closely. 
Somebody wisely objected a_ tew 
weeks ago to our naming four “‘free- 
doms” because we limit our whole 
freedom by singling out four aspects 
of it to declare and defend. Our 
thanks to God, the Lord and Giver 
of Life, can be similarly too particu- 
lar. Some of our gratitude is like 
that of an efficient bride who “covers” 
each wedding gift with a neat thank- 
you note. We may well take inven- 
tory—let’s do—but let us not forget 
that there are many, many things we 
haven't counted. 


The old General Thanksgiving by 
Bishop Reynolds puts it broadly, 
deeply: 


“We, Thine unworthy servants, 
do give Thee most humble and 
hearty thanks for all Thy goodness 
and loving kindness to us and to all 
men. We bless Thee for our cre- 
ation, preservation, and all the bless- 
ings of this life; but above all for 
Thine inestimable love in the re- 
demption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for the means of grace, 
and for the hope of glory.” 


l‘or God's goodness, love, redemp- 
tion, hope, and means to fulfill it— 
this may not always be OWI thanks. 
But it is the Christian’s highest heri- 
tage in this hour. 
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Selective Service-1944 


by CREIGHTON LACY 


HUMB THROUGH THE PAGES 
of your high school annual, or 
the snapshots from freshman 
year in college. Where are those 
friends now? On Guadalcanal or 
Kiska, at Salerno or Finschhafen, 
over Hamburg or Hanoi, in a Ger- 
man prison camp or a Chinese ambul- 
ance unit? Some of them enlisted. 
Some of them were called. All of 
them are in service. To the first in- 
stallment of national Selective Ser- 
vice registrants in October 1940, 
President Roosevelt sent this message: 
“T would tell you that the task be- 
fore us today is as compelling as any 
that ever confronted our people, and 
I would add that each of us must 
willingly do his bit if we are to hold 
fast our heritage. .. .” 


Yet each of us must register with 
even deeper consecration to proclaim 
an eternal heritage. It is not only 
on the battlefield that ‘“‘you present 
your bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.’ It has become an 
axiom—‘‘an indisputable, self-evident 
truth’ —that the longest, most far- 
reaching struggle lies on the postwar 
horizon. Whether that thunderhead 
looming between us and the sun will 
shed destructive hailstones or heal- 
ing, refreshing rain depends on the 
atmosphere which we help to create 
here and now. 


Paradoxically, there will be no 
summons to action more selective and 
yet more universal than the call to 
Christian service. Selective because 
only the finest will be drafted. Se- 
lective because only the finest will 
volunteer. ‘““lall men, sun-crowned, 
who live above the fog, in public 
duty and in private thinking.’’ Cynics 
may tell us that the analogy is com- 
plete, that a Famous Personage— 
prominent in His own field, at least 
—will reach blindtolded into a gold- 


The call to Christian service is worldwide iy 
its outreach and universal in vocational SCOpe 


fish bowl and draw decisive capsules 
trom 8,000 or 130,000,000 or 2,000,- 
000,000 helpless figures representing 
mankind. 


As Christians, we know differently. 
We know that back in the First 
Cause, and ahead in the Final Goal, 
the distinction between draftees and 
volunteers blends into conse- 
crated service for one resurrected 
Lord. ‘lo some there come bright rays 
of glory and a call so imperious and 
clear that body, mind, and spirit leave 
their nets and follow. Such a sum- 
mons came to Moses, Samuel, and 
Jeremiah ; came to Luther, Paul, and 
Wesley; comes to us in sudden mo- 
ments. 


Others never hear the clarion, 
never see the heavens open. Yet from 
their childhood up, perhaps, or as a 
growing recognition in maturing 
hearts and minds, they see so sharply 
and so vividly the oneness and the 
unity of life that they must join 
their futures to it. Some will have 


a special talent which they voluntee 
to dedicate in service to their Lord 
Others know only that they must ep. 
list in the shadow of the Cross ang 
proudly undertake whatever assign. 
ment is ordered. Draftee or vol. 
unteer, veteran warrior or new re 
cruit, are all merged into one army 
with one purpose. 


It is selective service in that it 
gives a man a stature that proclainy 
far more than any uniform. A fr. 
cent letter from the Far East re 
ports a prominent Chinese adminis. 
trator as making this statement: 
“When I need a man for an im 
portant post, I search first among the 
available Christian graduates of 
Christian colleges, and next among 
non-Christian graduates of Chris 
tian institutions.’”’ Would that such 
a tribute might be paid to church 
members and to church schools in this 
country! 

Highly selective this opportunity 
is, with rewards no other life can 


Lilo Kaskel Phote 


A fellowship group in action 
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ofier. Yet one of its richest resources 
is the universal extent of its invita- 
tion and its service. Ihere are many, 
alas, who escape the draft; there are 
none denied enlistment. Surely the 
present war has taught us that the 
most remote geographical spot may 
have supreme tactical importance, and 
that raw recruits may achieve in ac- 
tive training skill and usefulness un- 
dreamed of in a private, selfish life. 

This service is universal in its 
reach around the world. ‘“Globaloney” 
ig an attitude which contravenes the 
fact. Western monopoly on Chris- 
tianity as a commodity to be peddled 
among the heathen has been shat- 


tered to reveal the _ incriminating 
weakness and adulteration of the 
sample products. The Church of 


Christ in Japan has taken significant 
leadership in self-support and in inter- 
denominational union. The strength 
and vitality of all the Younger 
Churches may well be the source of 
a new evangelism. Certainly, the 
outstanding Chinese Christian lead- 
ers now in this country are as dis- 
tinguished missionaries as any Amer- 
icans overseas. 


This conviction of the mutuality 
and universality of the World Mis- 
sion of the Church has inspired the 
initial emphasis of the Wooster gCon- 
ference. 


World Revolution 
World Revolution will be the broad 


subject of discussion at the opening 
session. Seminar A will sub-divide 
to discuss specific national or geo- 
graphical areas of the globe. ‘The call 
to Christian service transcends all 
barriers of space and reafhirms the 
original imperative: ‘‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 


It is universal, too, in the sense 
that it penetrates into every area of 
national and international life. Peter 
Drucker warns that the greatest dan- 
ger confronting Christianity today is 
a meaningless superabundance of so- 
cal action. The task of the Church 
is to provide a spiritual absolute, he 
says, not a relative application of the 
truth. He may be right. If so, he 
must distinguish the role of the 
Church and the responsibility of in- 
dividual and united Christians. Faith 
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Paul Guillumette 


*“*How do I live the Christian life in my particular calling?” 


in absolutes must prove relation to, 
and find expression in, problems of 
daily living. The present generation 
of American Christians refuses to 
delegate to secular agencies and secu- 
lar interests the improvement of our 
society. Unquestionably, we need 
from the Church a new faith, and 
a new formulation of eternal values, 
but mere formulae are not enough. 


Furthermore, the call to service is 
universal in its vocational scope. The 
place of the pastor is rightly unique 
in civilian society, as is that of the 
chaplain in the armed forces. Any 
suggestion of superiority is a medieval 
inheritance especially prevalent in the 
missionary movement of the past. 
Criticism met the first bold efforts to 
add first secular education and then 
medicine to the evangelistic task. 
Preaching the Gospel was originally 
conceived in the narrowest sense. 
Only gradually, both at home and 
abroad, have men and women been 
trained for Christian service in jour- 
nalism and finance, in agriculture and 
engineering. Yet today, some of the 
finest missionaries are those with gov- 
ernment or secular appointments in 
scientific and administrative fields. 


At. a time when certain officials 
are promising trainees lifetime jobs 
in occupied areas or American bases 
overseas, the challenge is clear 
for Christian service with a dif- 
ferent goal. Neither postwar recon- 
struction nor the World Mission of 
the Church may be thought of tn 
terms of a two-year work camp or a 
jaunt around the globe. The call is 


“for the duration” and for a lite- 
time career beyond. Christians may 
serve in almost any vocation in any 
corner of re nation or of the world, 
but they must be prepared to face 
discouragement, and_ hardship, 
sacrifice. 

‘Three years ago this message came 
from a Chinese student to his fellow- 
Christians around the world: ‘““The 
student Christian movement should 
go back to dormitories and chapels, 
libraries and laboratories, hills and 
valleys, to consider again what we 
believe in and cherish, and, just as 
important, how to unite with it our 
thoughts and our studies and deeds, 
to move with firmness and courage 
through the pressing problems of our 
day.” 


and 


A New Dynamic 


‘That is the purpose of the Student 
Planning Conference on the World 
Mission of the Church. ‘That is the 
purpose of the postconference discus- 
sions that will be held on every North 
American campus. Wooster itself 
must, of wartime necessity, be a small, 
selective conference ; many who would 
like to attend will be unable to do so. 
But in another sense, few conferences 
have been more universal. At Woos- 
ter, there will be a fellowship of 
prayer that extends around the world, 
in refugee colleges, in far-flung army 
camps. Out of the experience of 


Wooster will emerge, God willing, 
a new understanding of the World 
Mission of the Church, and a stu- 
dent generation newly committed to 
Selective Service—for Christ. 
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ALMIGHTY GOD, our Heavenly 
Father, who in Thy great love hast 
called us with men and women every- 
where to be Thy children, members of 
that great brotherhood of which Christ 
is the first-born, we invoke Thy bless- 
ing on the Church, Thy family. By 
Thy Holy Spirit purge us who take the 
name of Christian from all coldness of 
heart, all wanderings of mind. Grant 
us a clearer, steadier vision of our 
Lord. Impress upon us now and ever 
a sense of the vastness of Thy purpose. 
And constrain us in love to dare to 
share Thy cause. Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


I 


For the earliest Christians mem- 
bership in the Church was something 
received directly from God. It was 
not based on their own choosing. 
Their calling was, as St. Paul puts 
it, not from men nor from any man, 
but from “Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.” Following this ‘‘adoption”’ 
into the household of God, they were 
entrusted with particular tasks that 
would fit together to the building up 
of the Church, that fellowship of men 
and women united in love of Christ. 

God is willing to give to us today 
that same gift of second birth which 
will bring to life our understanding 
and our faith. 


What no eye has ever seen, 

What no ear has ever heard, 

What never entered the mind of 
man, 

God has prepared all that for those 
who love him. 

And God has revealed it to us by 
the Spirit, for the Spirit fath- 
oms everything, even the 
depths of God. 

(I Cor. 2:9-10) 


Why is the Church today so half- 
hearted and so fearful? Surely it 
must be, in part at least, because it 
knows so little of the One who has 
given to it life and laid upon it a 
mission, and because it does not fully 
believe its Master’s promise, 


ask and the gift will be yours, 
seek and you will find, 
knock and the door will open to 
you. 
(Luke 11:9) 


“Be Still and-Know’... . 


Il 


‘The true message of the Church 
is profound, but it is not complicated. 
It is nothing other than Christ and 
the new life to be found in his ser- 


‘vice. There is no doctrine, no liturgy, 


no institution, no collection of writ- 
ings that can be anything more than 
a means to the understanding and 
worship of Jesus himself. 

But the message is not a simple 
matter of “Follow Jesus and lead a 
good life.” ‘There is a great mystery 
in the whole drama of the life and 
death and resurrection of Christ. 
Sometimes he strikes one as huge and 
powerful, like a great giant striding 
across the world. Again, he is sym- 
pathetic and tender, almost as a 
woman. Life becomes a play in 
which he is the hero, and you must 
be on his side or that of the enemy. 
But it is a strange kind of heroism, 
for it leads to the ‘‘foolishness of the 
Cross’; and then, instead of ending 
in tragedy, the life flames anew in 
those strange experiences of the resur- 
rection and the coming “with power” 
of the Spirit at Pentecost. This is 
something entirely new in_ history. 
Before it, tongues falter and knees 
are bowed. 


Though he was divine by nature, 
he did not set store upon equality 
with God, but emptied himself by 
taking the nature of a servant; 
born in human guise and appearing 
in human form, he humbly stooped 
in his obedience even to die, and 
to die upon the cross. ‘Therefore 
(sod raised him high... . 
(Phil 2:6-9) 
It is not obvious to all that this 
life has any value. It takes faith, 
says St. Paul, to convince the Greek 
that this “sheer folly,” and the Jew 
that this ‘‘stumbling block’’ possesses 
a power for changing life. We have 
to be born anew to enter the kingdom 
of God. But once the change is made, 
the door stands open, and gradually, 
as we become accustomed to the light, 
we can see more clearly the over- 
whelmingly powerful person of 
Christ. And gripped by love for him 
we can begin, with his help, to be the 
kind of people he wants us to be 


Paul writes that his mission 
was to placard before men the life 


of Christ. 


It is Christ Jesus as Lord, not my. 
self, that I proclaim; for God . ,. 
has shone within my heart to illy. 
minate men with the knowledge of 
God’s glory in the face of Christ. 
(II Cor. 4:5-6) 


The mission of the Church is the 
same today. It is to be true to its 
Lord and to witness to him in every 
possible way throughout the world. 
And the Church has in part carried 
out this mission. But also it has 
often committed the human error of 
substituting quantity for quality. The 
reasons have not always been selfish 
nor insincere: the plea is often the 
very understandable one of increased 
“results” and “effectiveness.” But it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to recon. 
cile this with the teaching of our 
Lord: 


You are the salt of the earth. 
You are the light of the world. 
(Matt. §:13-14) 


It is one thing to admit our mis 
takes, to acknowledge that we cannot 
see clearly and that we must “sin 
bravely,” since, sinners that we are, 
we must act. But it is quite another 
to consciously lower the standard 
that we know to be true. Certainly 
we ought not to compromise the mis- 
sion of the Church through a lack o 
faith. For the mission is not ou 
own, but God’s. 


For in Christ God reconciled the 
world to himself. . . . And he ha 
entrusted me (us) with the me 
sage of his reconciliation. 

(IT Cor. 


If we see but one pinnacle of the 
kingdom, we must head for it. 


Thy kingdom come, Thy will & 
done. 

For Thine is the kingdom, and th 
power and the glory. Amen. 


Worship guided by James and Barry Alter in behalf of the World Mission of the Church 
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When the Lights Go On Again 


The United Nations marshall their 
forces for the big task of world relief 


HE MAN WHO SAID that “Eu- 

rope today is the dark conti- 

nent” did not have the black- 
out in mind. He was thinking of 
black famine and blacker pestilence, 
of the lowering cloud that stretches, 
more ominously every day, from Nor- 
way to Greece and from the English 
Channel to the Dnieper. It is an ap- 
palling picture; the magnitude of the 
evil ‘staggers the imagination. When 
has Europe been so famished, so sick ? 
When have her cities been so de- 
spoiled, her farms so desolate, her 
industry so shattered ? 

The task of providing the necessi- 
ties of life to peoples who have been 
despoiled, starved, and plundered by 
the Axis conquerors cannot wait the 
day of victory. It must be planned 
and actually begun long before the 
last gun is fired. It must be under 
way in each country as the liberating 
armies of the United Nations release 
the subjugated peoples from the en- 
emy’s yoke. 

Emergency food to stop starvation; 
emergency shelter to halt deaths from 
exposure; emergency clothing to re- 
place the last poor rags carried oft 
by the pitiless conqueror; emergency 
health and sanitation measures to 
forestall the terrible threat of epi- 
demic—these are the first steps. 


North African Rehearsal 

North Africa. where war_ has 
passed, has been a most useful prov- 
ing ground. ‘The basic principle un- 
derlying relief is simple: it is the 
principle of need, regardless of race, 
color or creed. In Tunisia, for ex- 
ample, some 80,000 refugees streamed 
into the city of “Tunis—Jews who 
had fled from Bizerte; Christians and 
non-Christians from all parts of Eu- 
rope. 
shelter, first; then to get these peo- 


*This clearcut statement of the task of the 
United Nations relief organization was given us 
by S. M. Keeny, member of the IJntercollegian 
Editorial Committee, director of Association 
Press, and Chief of the Requirements Branch of 
— Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 
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‘The need was food, clothing, 


ple back to the communities where 
they belonged. 

In Algeria and French Morocco, 
the big problem was the internment 
camp for political refugees—men who 
had fought Hitler or who had been 
in the Spanish Republican Army and 
had sought refuge in North Africa. 
The German and Italian Armistice 
Commission put them into camps. 
The staff of the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief worked with the local authori- 
ties until every one of these political 
refugees was released and had found 
employment. 

The most valuable lesson learned in 
North Africa was the necessity of 
working with and _ through local 
leaders and existing organizations, 
and of making the fullest possible 
use of existing resources. ‘This is es- 
sential to all relief efforts—to build 
self-confidence in the people and to 
give them a sense of responsibility to 
do things for themselves. In North 
Africa, members of the staff of the 
Office of Foreign Relief scoured the 


countryside in jeeps and planes, in 
army trucks and on horseback, to see 
what Africa could do to help feed 
herself. ‘They talked with agricul- 
tural experts, examined means of 
transportation, storage, types of soil, 
looked into all problems that go with 
farming. 

Milk, a most pressing need, was 
distributed at places where children 
normally gather—schools, health cen- 
ters, clinics, playgrounds. Local Red 
Cross representatives were asked to 
help and they in turn enlisted the 
help of local people. The Algerian 
(sovernment contributed a _ million 
francs a year to milk distribution. 


A United Nations Task 
In the first World War, only a 


relatively small part of Europe was 
under German occupation. The Neth- 
erlands and Denmark were neutral 
and unoccupied; the Scandinavian 
countries, and Spain, France, and 
Great Britain carried on an almost 
normal agriculture throughout the 
war. Asia was scarcely touched. To- 
day, nearly all of Europe and Asia 
have been blighted by the Axis. The 
question naturally arises, “Can Amer- 
ica feed the world without impairing 
the health of her own?” 

‘The answer is that we are not 
alone. At a White House conference 


Signal Corps Photo 


More effective than ammunition was this food passed by a US Army chaplain 
and soldier in Tunisia 
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Milk for the children of North Africa. 


The white cards are ration books. 
on November 9, 1942, forty-three 
nations joined with the United States 
in an agreement to supply the neces- 
sities of life to the people freed from 
the Axis- powers. Conferences are 
now being held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, to establish the machinery for 
international relief. 

Broad outlines of policy begin to 
take shape as leading delegates are 
heard from. Former Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, elected 
director general of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, announces that the “one 
cardinal principle” in operating the 
new international agency will be to 
help people to “help themselves’’—to 
get the devastated countries back on 
their own feet so that they won't need 
relief any more. No country wants 
more aid than it needs, or for a longer 
time than is necessary. But if we fail 
to help them to help themselves. we 
may lose the opportunity for sound 
reconstruction. 

On the other hand, he points out, 
UNRRA must shun local politics. 
There must be no interference with 
the authority of recognized govern- 
ments. It is not the purpose of relief 
to substitute international for national 
controls. 

The United States is ready to un- 
dertake its share of the burden. It 
will not play Santa Claus, but it will 
do what it can. Rich and strong, the 
U. S. must start the program with 
American food and money. Reserve 
stores must be acquired at once and 


by JESSE R. WILSON 


O THOUSANDS of college-trained 
Poe and women all over the 
world mention of Cleveland, Detroit, 
‘Toronto, or Indianapolis conjures up 
memories not of a great city but of 
a great experience—perhaps the great- 
est of their lives—and the memories 
are almost as vivid as the experience 
itself. For when these men and 
women were students in college, uni- 
versity, or professional school, theirs 
was the privilege of attending one or 
another of the great Quadrennial 
Conventions of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement: 


Cleveland 1891; Detroit 1894; 
Cleveland 1898 ; Toronto 1902 ; Nash- 
ville 1906; Rochester 1910; Kansas 
City 1914; Northfield 1918; Des 
Moines 1919-1920; Indianapolis 
1923-1924; Detroit 1927-1928; Buf- 
falo 1931-1932; Indianapolis 1935- 
1936; Toronto 1939-1940. 

Each of these gatherings (with the 
possible exception of the small but 
significant wartime convention at 
Northfield in 1918. and the conven- 
tion of another wartime at Toronto 
in 1939-40) has been notable for the 
number of students in attendance 
(the Indianapolis Convention in 1924 
registered more than 6,000 delegates 


held available for instant use. Prompt 
relief of the needs of civilians will help 
to win the war and make us allies in 
winning the peace. 

UNRRA does not underestimate 
the immensity of its task, both in 
Furope and in Asia. It recognizes that 
exceptional stamina and ability to 
‘take it’? will be required of all con- 
cerned. ‘The persons chosen to ad- 
minister this biggest relief job in 
world history will not be “starry- 
eyed” reconstructionists, but men and 
women of balance and maturity, at 
least twenty-five years of age. 

UNRRA goes forward, confident 
that ic has the support of the Ameri- 
can people and that Americans are 
prepared to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to rebuild this war-torn world. 


In Line of a Great Successton 


from 841 colleges and universities in 
the United States and Canada), the 
world-embracing character of its pro- 
gram, and the top-flight quality of 
its leadership. And it is perhaps not 
too much to say that the spiritual 
forces generated by these conven- 
tions unleashed streams of power that 
still flow to the far ends of the earth 
and will continue to be productive of 
good, even to the end of time. 


Now comes Wooster 1943-1944— 
Number 15 in the great succession. 
This Student Planning Conference 
on the World Mission of the Church 
is held under the joint auspices of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the 
National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Canada, and the University 
Commission. It will build upon the 
experience of past quadrennials and 
will do for this generation of stu- 
dents what former conferences have 
done for students of other genera- 
tions. It will help them to probe 
the inner causes of the world’s suf- 
fering and pain. It will present the 
world mission of Christ in terms of 
present day needs and opportunities. 
It will seek insight into God’s plans 
for the years immediately ahead in 
the fulfillment of His world purpose. 
It will point the way for students, 
responsive to His will, to work with 
Him in bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. 

The high privilege of attending 
Wooster is to be accorded to rela 
tively few students. Happy should 
they be who are among the selected 
number. When the conference 1s 
over, there will be many who will 
say what similarly privileged students 
of other college generations have said: 
“It was worth more to me than a 
year in school. For the first time I 
realized what Jesus Christ means to 
the peace and welfare of the world. 
For the first time I learned to sing 
with heart and mind and will: 


‘Lead on O King Eternal!’ ” 
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Wooster: Venture of Faith 


by JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


66 OOS TER 1943” came pretty 

near not happening at all. 
Last year, with dire prophecies of 
“no food,” “‘no travel,” “no students, ’ 
“no demand,” the Conference idea 
was almost extinguished by world 
fightings without, and Committee 
fears within. Amid all sorts of difh- 
culty, Ed Espy (who was then SVM 
Secretary) and the Committee felt 
and prayed their way through to a 
growing plan. Each month has 
brought to the whole group — with 
eager response from campuses—a con- 
viction that guidance by God’s Spirit 
is in the Conference and its message. 

The deepening, acute need of this 
student generation, perplexed by war, 
had been a constant impetus. Vague 
but desperately earnest hopes among 
students for “postwar Christian re- 
construction” need clarification and 
practical channels of intention. Par- 
ticularly the sense of Christian mis- 
sion, with its demand, ‘“‘what must J 
do?’ gropes for expression and for 
Christian answers. Related to these 
two needs has been the growing con- 
sciousness of ‘“‘world Church’’—a 
heritage from Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
and a concern constantly fostered by 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. Christian students—in uni- 
form or out—show everywhere a 
poignant interest in the destiny of 
our day, and a growing eagerness to 
know how they can tackle its prob- 
lems as followers of Christ. 

What sort of answer can Wooster* 
give? As successor to a notable series 
of Student Volunteer Movement 
quadrennial conventions (sketched 
elsewhere in this /ntercollegian), the 
Conference might conceivably have 
focussed concern upon fields of for- 
eign mission service. But its inten- 
tion is far more inclusive this year. 


*The “oo” in “Wooster’’ rhymes with “wood” 
not with ‘“‘rooster.” 
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What's going into the Stu- 
dent Planning Canference 
and what may come out of it 


Who Is Behind It? 


In the first place, it has the broad- 
est sponsorship any similar American 
assembly of students has had: four 
major student movements. [The Uni- 
versity Commission represents almost 
all the church-related student pro- 
grams in the country. [The National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council 
(NICC) speaks for all campus YM 
CAs and YWCAs. The Student 
Christian Movement of Canada bears 
a parallel commission in the Dominion. 
Finally, with its recently enlarged 
charter, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment guides the thinking of those 
planning church work abroad and in 
American mission fields. This four- 
way sponsorship has joined together 
a variety of student needs and tradi- 
tions. It has already lent richness to 
the process of planning, in which the 
SVM_ has taken only delegated re- 
sponsibility in leadership. 

Further, it now seems evident that 
the seven-day program—December 28 
to January 3—is being wisely bal- 
anced: between world vision and in- 
spiration for Christian reconstruction 
on the one hand, and individual, vo- 
cational commitment on the other. 
As we look specifically at the Con- 
ference plan, that balance becomes 
evident. 


Some of the “‘Key”’ Leaders 


‘The motto for all activities these 
days is inevitably, “Subject to change 
without notice!” ‘The schedule of 
leaders at Wooster is no exception. 
Yet, even with that contingency and 
the invidiousness of mentioning some, 
omitting others, there are people to 
be named. Sessions of the whole Con- 
ference will be addressed by: 

Dr. John R. Mott, “World citizen,” 
whose presence at inter-church and _ stu- 
dent gatherings is one of the great tradi- 


tions, and whose life as a Christian states- 
man has few parallels in this generation. 


Congressman Walter H. Judd, whose 
rapid rise in political life followed his 
return from medical missions work in 
China since the present crisis developed. 
His main address will be on “Christian 
V ocation.” 

Dr. Ruth I. Seabury, widely-traveled 
educational secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

Dr. Winburn T. Thomas—returned 
missionary from Japan, new secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and 
executive of the Conference, 


Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, pro- 
fessor at Yale, whose monumental re-. 
search and popularization of the expan- 
sion of Christianity is matched by his con- 
cern for student religious life. 

Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, prod- 
uct of and leader of the national student 
Christian movement; professor at Union 
Seminary in New York; author of What 
Is the Church Doing? 


R. H. Edwin Espy, who was re- 
sponsible for much of the administration 
of the Amsterdam world youth conference 
just before the war, now executive secre- 
tary of the Student YMCA. 


James P. Alter, an “interning’’ Yale 
Divinity student working in backwoods 
Tennessee and planning mission service in 
India. He will lead afternoon worship 
periods. 


Robert Mackie, an intrepid British 
globe-trotter even in wartime, secretary of 
the World Student Christian Federation. 
Morning periods of Bible study and wor- 
ship will be in his charge. 


Arthur Mosher, missionary from In- 
dia, where he had an exciting career both 
spiritually and politically. 


Even at this date, speakers-and spe- 
cial leaders are ‘“‘pending’’; the list 
will be far longer come December 28. 


Generally, the emphases of these 
‘plenary session” speakers range from 
wide-angle Christian strategy in the 
world, description of new currents of 
church life, and God’s message in his- 
tory, to personal commitment and 
vision for the task in campus, church, 
and neighborhood. 


Three Seminar Groups 


A first series of 50-member sem- 
inars will deal with the ‘beyond- 
America” areas of church life, 
thought, and need. Guided by foreign 
nationals, missionaries, and journal- 
ists, this series of seminars follows 
most closely the fruitful old Student 
Volunteer pattern, with Christian 
world vision paramount as both as- 
sumption and goal. 
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WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Up Front at the 


JOHN A. MACKAY 


In the second seminar series, atten- 
tion will center within the borders 
of North America: minority prob- 
lems, war emergencies, trends in edu- 
cation and church life, rural recon- 
struction, and other challenging fields. 
Perceptive men and women who have 
carried out actual programs in these 
areas will be the resource people. 

Christian vocation itself is the 
theme of the third set of seminars. 
The question for which answers will 
be scught is, “How do I live the 
Christian life in my particular call- 
ing ?’’—in any field from engineering 
to farming. As many students have 
already discovered in Robert Lowry 
Calhoun’s study book for the Con- 
ference, God and the Day’s Work, 
entirely new attention is demanded 
by this field of Christian vocation, 
thus far scarcely touched by student 
inquiry and concern. Leaders for this 
series will be men and women from a 
score of different callings who have 
interpreted their work as service to 


God. 


Who, Sent by Whom, Where? 


Because restrictions have severely 
fixed the attendance, 500 delegates 
will be the maximum, carefully chosen 
by various. agencies. NICC local 
groups will send 125 students and 30 
staft. The University Commission will 
delegate 125 students and staff 
through its constituent denomina- 
tions. In addition, there will be 50 
Canadians, 50 seminarians, 50 foreign 
nationals, and the changing comple- 
ment of leaders. 

Wooster itself is the campus of 
The College of Wooster, in the town 
of that name in Ohio—9o0 miles 
northeast of Columbus, 50 southwest 
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of Cleveland, on Route 30 and on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. With its campus under de- 
mand for trainees and students, the 
host college is making heroic effort to 
accommodate the throng which will 
be ‘“Wooster 1943” for the week. The 
cost will be about $21 for the seven 
days, with $5.00 for registration. 


The “Planning” Aspect 


As the original ideas for this Con- 
ference were brought forward, it was 
felt that not until the end of the 
war, perhaps, could students do 
significant thinking about actual 
world Christian programs. Certain 
it is that we now see through a glass 
darkly indeed what problems may con- 
front us. Yet there came the over- 
whelming conviction that the World 
Mission of the Church cannot wait. 
It must be real this year, actual in 
the minds of a whole’student genera- 
tion, now. 

‘Thus what we are called to do is 
plan—with all the evidence at our 
disposal—for uncharted, venturesome 
days ahead. Wooster may not “greet 
the unseen with a cheer,” but it hopes 
to greet it with disciplined, informed 
thinking, Christian courage, and a 
quickened sense of vocation. 


If you are not to be at Wooster, 
study its program books as though you 
were. And when it is over, dig into 
its findings for every expression, de- 
cision,” and inspiration that may be 
useful to you. As 500 delegates re- 
turn to their campuses, and as others 
discover new insights, there may be 
an upsurge of new Christian convic- 
tion and action, in a time when noth- 
ing is more desperately needed. 


WALTER H. JUDD 


R. H. EOWIN ESPY 


THE DAILY TASK 


Surely, this is the work of the king- 
dom, 

And we shall witness to His name. 

Let us come and meet together 

Let us consult, each his own ideas 


And so find the Will of God. 


Ponder no longer, obedient soul, 
The time of meeting is at hand 
Let me hurry through the streets, 


“Brother, can you spare a dime for a 
cup of coffee?” 

The stupid drunk, coffee only costs 
a nickel. 

I smugly pass without a sign... 

Nor shall any sign be given me. 


“The meeting will please come to 
order. 

“We are fortunate this morning to 
have 

“One who is well qualified 

“To give us the heart of the gospel 

“One who in his life has .. .” 


But I am a member of many com- 
mittees 
In humble service to Almighty God. 


‘“Forasmuch as ye have done it 

“Unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, 

“Ye have done it unto me.” 


And in that day I shall say, 

“When saw I thee hungry, Lord?” 
And will He say unto me 

“You never saw me, 

“You never knew me.” 


I fondly ask 
Does God exact day labor, light de- 


nied ? 


—From ‘Another Day,” 
by SHERWOOD H. REISNER 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


... Conversations with Christian Association Cabinets 


Program Dates in 
November and December 


November 14-20: Week of 
Prayer and World Fellowship. 


Program materials have been sent to 
each Christian Association president. 


November 25: Thanksgiving 
Day. A campus service of ‘Thanks- 
giving, held in the morning or at the 
vesper hour, might be the occasion to 
give thanks for God’s guidance to 
our country when she was a small 
nation and to ask for special guidance 
during the days ahead so that she 
may use her unprecedented power for 
the good of all men everywhere. Since 
no one likes to eat ‘Thanksgiving 
dinner alone, make plans to secure 
invitations for civilian and military 
students in homes in your community. 
Or festive exchange dinners may be 
arranged between dormitories and 
mess halls. 


December 25: Christmas. 
Campus-wide celebrations of Jesus’ 
birth, in which the meaning of His 
Good News of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Men is 
made crystal clear, are “‘musts’ in 
wartime. If planning a Christian 
celebration of Christmas seems difh- 
cult to you in wartime, reread Dan 
Williams’ article in the October Jn- 
tercollegian. Your celebration might 
include the presentation of a play 
such as Family Portrait—living pic- 
tures of famous Madonna paintings; 
or of the dance drama, The Juggler 
of Notre Dame; or the old-fashioned 
hanging of the greens in chapel or 
dormitory, singing carols around an 
outdoor Christmas tree, or a mid- 
night candle-light worship service. 


December 28-January 3: A 
planning conference on the World 
Mission of the Church, at Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


Getting Ready for Wooster 


Whether or not your college is 
one of the lucky ones privileged to 
send one of the five hundred dele- 
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We're glad to announce that 
Fern Babcock will write this 
page every month from a new 
angle—to bring up program am- 
munition and to drop flares on 
big objectives! Yet there is 
nothing very military about it, 
at that: the page is to be simply 
a workshop. Send in your own 
patterns or your own tools, for 
others to work with on their 
own campuses. —Ed. 


gates to the Planning Conference on 
the World Mission of the Church 
at Wooster College at Christmas 
time, you will want to participate in 
the pre-conference study. Three study 
books have been written especially for 
the conference and a fourth is in- 
cluded in the study plan: 


ONE GOD—ONE WORLD: The Bible and 
Our Expanding Faith 


by Clarence Tucker Craig 


GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK: Christian Vo- 
cation in an un-Christian World 


by Robert L. Calhoun 


TO GLORIFY GOD: Worship at the Heart of 
the World Community 


by E. Fay Campbell, James Nichols, 
J. P. Halter; edited by Mabel H. 
Erdman 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH DOING? 
by Henry P. Van Dusen 


A discussion outline for group 
study ot these four books has been 
prepared by Fern Babcock and will 
be distributed with the books. Many 
cabinets will want to undertake such 
thorough-going study. Others will 
want to organize special study groups 
of persons most interested in the 
world community. ‘The books make 
excellent study material for college 
Sunday school classes as well. 

The first three books are available 
in sets at the low price of $1.00 per 
set, to students only. ‘lhe fourth is 
fifty cents. All may be secured from 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Is Our Membership Inclusive? 


One of the most meaningful as- 
pects of the Christian Association is 
that its membership includes people 
of varied backgrounds. Does your 
present membership represent a cross- 
section of your campus? Why not 
ask the Membership Committee to 
analyze membership from this point 


of view? ‘The following check list 
will help. Number Number 
in on 
Association Campus 
Religious background. .... come 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Academic standing 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Graduate 
Faculty cons 
Racial background 
Caucasian eed 
Negro 
Oriental Keon 
American Indian 
Nationalities 
United States Keon 
Other countries 
Social groupings 
Fraternity members... 
Independents 
Martial status 
Civilians 
Trainees 
Sex 
Men 
Women 


What are your plans for making 
every member feel that he is a func- 
tioning part of our fellowship, that 
he is welcome at meetings, that he 
(especially a new member) has a com- 
mittee or commission responsibility ? 


The next issue: 
Women Students 
_and 
Tomorrow's World 


Giving the girls the last word 
for 1943! 


Feature articles and comment by women 
of America fighting on all fronts to 
help win this war and prepare for to- 
morrow’s peace. 
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Lf You Go Overseas 


IRST will come miles, days, weeks 

of water, probably more water 

than you ever imagined could 
exist. [hen new islands, new coun- 
tries, new kinds of people—people 
that are different. 

It will be the differences that you 
will notige most of all. ‘There may 
be so mdny differences that you may 
become homesick for likenesses—any- 
thing to remind you of your home 
town and home folks. And there 
will be likenesses, although you may 
not at first be able to see them. When 
you do learn to see them, they will 
help to get you over the feeling of 
being lost; but the differences will 
give you the big chances to learn. 

These differences make a two-way 
trafhc; for to the people you will 
meet overseas, white, yellow, brown, 
or black, with their own “peculiar” 
customs and costumes, ideas and 
ideals, languages and habits, you are 
the one who is different. You are the 
foreigner. How you act toward 
these ‘new people, what approaches 
you make to them, how you respond 
to their approaches, will be making 
deep and lasting impressions on them, 
may enrich their lives or may sour 
their memories. By your attitude 
your manners, your purpose, you will 
be helping to shape their hopes or 
their fears for the new world to come 
when the fighting is over. 


You will find one world, many lan- 


guages, customs, attitudes, and faiths 


Strange Languages 


The talk you hear may at first 
seem meaningless and crazy. But to 
those for whom these strange sounds 
are mother tongues it expresses all 
the ideas that go to make up living. 
What you will hear is just one more 
expression of perhaps the greatest 
miracle of human existence—speech. 
Some of these languages are richer 
than our own in expressions having 
to do with everyday experiences and 
with nature. Further, probably 
many of the strange people you will 
hear already have your mother’s Bible 
in their own tongue; for the Bible has 
been translated in whole or in part, 
into more than a thousand languages. 

Begin at once to learn the new lan- 
guage, even if you master only a few 
words a day. Start with the names 
of simple things around you; but 
don’t be ashamed of being seen with 
a dictionary or even a grammar of 
the new language. You can get over 
the first hurdles by trying out words 
of greeting—but be sure you learn the 
right ones. Even before you learn 
a single word you can use the uni- 
versal greeting of a smile. 


Strange Costumes 


‘The people you meet will probably 
dress in a way you will think odd. 
They probably have good reasons for 


dressing as they do. Furs are needed 
in the Arctic cold; far less is needed 
for tropical heat. Hats may be dec- 
orative or protective, or never used, 
Footwear, if worn at all, will suit 
the climate—be it dry or damp, be 
the home region mountainous or flat, 
rocky, sandy, or swampy. 


Among us Westerners, as a rule, 
the women do the dolling-up, and we 
like it so. It is not so everywhere— 
nor is it always so with us. Among 
the American Indians the braves wore 
the most feathers. Learn why your 
new acquaintances dress as they do— 
whether it is a matter of the mate- 
rials they can get, of cost, or of style, 
But don’t ask too many question too 
soon. Their curiosity about your uni- 
form will probably open the way. Be 
prepared for some questions that 
aren't ordinarily asked at home. You 
will, of course, be careful not to “rub 
it in’ if you find yourself with other 
soldiers of the Allied Nations who are 
not so well equipped as you. You 
can’t always tell a good soldier by his 
uniform. 


Strange Customs 


Every day you may have occasion 
to wonder at the unusual ways in 
which people act and do their work. 
At different stages of civilization men 
meet their problems in many ways. 


Once this was storybook fancy; now it is 39 hours as the plane flies from Chicago to Chungking 


(Drawing by Robert Bright for “The Travels of Ching.” Courtesy Wm. R. Scott, Inc.) 
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Often these ways show great skill and 
ingenuity. Sometimes customs per- 
sist after the reasons for them have 
ceased to be; usually, however, there 
is some reason still behind them. 
Think before you criticize. When 
you get well enough acquainted, don’t 
be afraid to ask “Why?” Be ready 


also for plenty of questions as to how 


and why we Americans act as we do. 
Remember that difference does not 
necessarily mean inferiority; other 
people’s customs may be good even 
though quite unlike ours. 


Learn the customs of the country. 
Fit in as soon and as smoothly as you 
can. Learn what are fair prices for 
what you want to buy—and never 
try to pay less. On the other hand, 
don’t tip extravagantly. You may be 
making it hard for your buddies who 
come along later and will be expected 
to do the same. 


Strange Skills and Arts 


You are going from a land far ad- 
vanced in the power age. You are 
accustomed to speed, to machines, to 
mass production. In many of the 
lands to which American soldiers and 
sailors are going, everything has been 
made by hand. Watch the skill and 
art shown by even “‘backward”’ people 
at work. Remember that in our own 
country we are only now learning to 
admire some of the fine handiwork of 
our own ancestors and to try to re- 
introduce the skills that produced 
these. As you learn more about the 
conditions of life in the new country, 
you may come to feel that the people 
have done very well with their re- 
sources and opportunities, and you 
may come to admire them greatly. 
There are keen minds among all 
peoples. 


Strange Attitudes toward Women 


In most parts of the world women 
have not advanced nearly so far as 
with us. In such regions the rela- 
tionships between the sexes may well 
seem backward to you. In Moham- 
medan countries, for example, a cas- 
ual greeting by you to a woman on 
the street would be deeply resented, 
not only by her husband or brother, 
but by all her countrymen who saw 
the act. The behavior toward women 
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“Wait a minute!—I think we’ve got 
the North African handbook instead” 


that is expected as a matter of course 
in your home town may be more dif- 
ficult to maintain where life appears 
to be easier and more casual, but it 
can be done. Opportunities for 
courtesi¢s may be many, and polite- 
ness is as appropriate ten thousand 
miles away from home as on Main 
Street. 


Strange Faiths 


Down the ages most of the race 
have carried convictions concerning 
some First Cause, some sustaining 
Force or Personality in the universe, 
some principles of right and wrong 
that command allegiance. Such con- 
victions, with the accompanying feel- 
ings, conduct, worship, we call re- 
ligion. 

In your wanderings you probably 
will find no tribe or nation without 
a religion of some kind. Every sign 
of such a faith, however strange it 
may appear, is significant. Look, 
listen, seek meanings, before you ven- 
ture opinions. Above all, never make 
fun of any man’s religion. Much in 
the non-Christian faiths has high 
worth. We who come from “Chris- 
tian’ America have much to learn as 
well as to teach. 


Strange Places in which to Find 
Christians 


Most of you who read this have 
had Christian relationships of one 
kind or another at home. You may 
have been members of a church, Sun- 


day school, Young People’s Society, 
or Christian Association. Even if you 
have not, some of your friends have 
been. Remember that Christianity 
has a long history—more than 1,900 
years of it. It had its rise in Western 
Asia, and few large areas of the 
world today are without groups of 
resident Christians—Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, or Protestant. 
Sometimes all three are to be found. 
Priest or pastor is likely to be of the 
prevailing race, whatever that may 
be, and he may not speak English. 
The Christian Movement today is a 
world-wide movement; Christian 
churches, of one or another kind, to 
the number of hundreds of thousands, 
are scattered over all the world. You 
can’t go far without crossing the trail 
of disciples of Jesus. 

If you are a Christian, you have 
the resources of the Christian faith 
for your own as you face the dangers 
of your soldier’s calling. More than 
that, by your bearing, conduct, and 
attitude in these lands you will be 
bearing your testimony, not only be- 
fore your fellows in military service, 
but also before many peoples of other 
colors, languages, and races whose 
very differences may give you inspira- 
tion and the opportunity to help them 
in many ways. With them, too, you 
may come in very truth to experience 
and to enlarge the fellowship already 
so widely existing among Christians 
around the world—a_ likeness in 
ideals, in purposes, in hopes, in which 
vou can take the highest, the deepest, 
the most lasting satisfaction. 


THE SCREWTAPE 
LETTERS, by C. S. 
Lewis. Sparkling 
with wit, yet pro- 
found and_ deeply 
reverent, these 
‘letters from 
the devil” are a 
fresh approach 
to the problem 
of good and evil. 
An elder devil 
advises a young- 
er devil just be- 
ginning his ca- 
reer of “win- 
ning souls,” and warns him of the ex- 
traordinary resourcefulness of the 
Enemy (God). (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1943). —Dale Brown 
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Holy Russia 


Momentous events have taken 
place in Russia. “The Church has 
identified itself totally with the strug- 
gle against the invader. Metropoli- 
tan Sergius has been officially and 
cordially received by Premier Stalin. 
The Holy Synod has been restored, 
an election permitted, and Sergius 
installed in a great public celebration 
as Patriarch of Moscow and _ all 
Russia. 

‘The new Patriarch invited the 
Archbishop of York to visit Moscow 
with a delegation of British church- 
men. [he invitation was promptly 
accepted and the Archbishop took 
with him as Chaplain Francis House, 
the secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation who served in 
the Orthodox countries of Eastern 
Europe prior to the war. ‘Their re- 
ception by Soviet and ecclesiastical 
authorities was most cordial, but no 
one, inside or outside Russia, dares 
yet to evaluate the future significance 
of recent events. [he religious mag- 
azine which the Patriarchate is now 
permitted to publish is the first breach 
in the ban against publication of re- 
ligious journals. ‘The first number 
had a circulation of 10,000. ‘The 
Bible has not been reprinted since 
1927. 

According to the 1937 figures of 
the Society of the Godless, two- 
thirds of the village people of Russia 
have remained believers, as compared 
with one-third of the townspeople. 
In other words, Godless Russia num- 
bers a larger proportion of its popu- 
lation as Church members than does 
“Christian” America. Communist 
atheism was clearly but a more ag- 
gressive and dogmatic form of our 
own practical atheism. 


OUR COVER 


This picture of villagers in the lit- 
tle Russian town of Kaluga, gathered 
outside St. George’s recently, ex- 
presses the spirit of world com- 
munity that will dominate Wooster: 
1943. (Sovfoto) 
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Before After 
Mexican villager very pleased with 
corn from new seed 


There and Everywhere 

Mexican Progress. Sixtv miles 
from Mexico City there is an isolated 
valley which is emerging with dra- 
matic rapidity from poverty-stricken, 
disease-ridden backwardness. How 
come? ‘The answer is found in a 
rural reconstruction center established 
by the Mexico City YMCA at Ca- 
mohmila. The American secretary, 
Dr. D. Spencer Hatch, assisted by 
three able Mexican leaders, has in- 
creased wealth by scientific agricul- 
ture and improved health by the in- 
troduction of hygienic and sanitary 
measures and model housing. Agri- 
cultural advances include new crops, 
improved livestock breeds, and_ efh- 
cient methods of farming. 

T. Z. Koo. Known and _ loved 
throughout the world as no other 
student leader, Dr. Koo is living in- 
conspicuously “somewhere” in China; 
Mrs. Koo is with him. He is itching 
to get back into harness, we hear, 
but present circumstances prevent. It 
is reassuring to have this news of 
him from a Chinese Christian leader 
who saw him not long ago. 

Back to Work. During the 
twelve months ending October first, 
154 American missionaries returned 
to their fields in Africa, China, India, 
and the Near East, according to a re- 
port of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. 


Are 


Interfaith Manifesto 


One hundred and forty American 
leaders of Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches joined in signing a state- 
nent setting forth seven basic prin- 
ciples of peace: (1) moral law; (2) 
the rights of the individual; (3) the 
rights of oppressed or colonial peo- 
ples; (4) the rights of minorities; 
(5) international institutions to fos- 
ter peace;* (6) international eco- 
nomic cooperation; (7) a just social 
order. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, ex- 
ecutive of the Federal Council of 
Churches, says that there never has 
been an occasion ‘“‘for which the fore- 
most officials of the three religious 
groups have provided such an impres- 
sive public sponsorship.” 


*This interfaith declaration was read in 
to the Congressional Record on October 14 
by Senator James M. Mead of New York, 
with comments on its significance. 


Smitten—Y et Not Destroyed 


Unstinted admiration for China is 
now common. But so is our blind- 
ness to the terrific dimensions of the 
pounding which the Chinese people 
and, more specifically, the Christian 
movement in China, has undergone 
during six years of war. M. Searle 
Bates, vice president of Nanking Uni- 
versity, marshals the facts in a re- 
cent issue of Christianity and Crisis. 
Highlights: 

The Cost. Total dislocation of 
most of the Protestant Christian 
movement. Sixty per cent of the 
membership, considerably more of the 
leadership, all the headquarters, 
nearly all the educational work on 
high school and college levels were 
located in what is now occupied ter- 
ritory! 

Add to this: critical famine in 
Honan; acute deficiency of all sup- 
plies and food everywhere; no books; 
the dispersion of the small Christian 
minority ‘“‘back country” over an 
enormous range of territory—more 
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World Movement! 


than two-thirds the size of the USA; 
breakdown of transportation facilities; 
new Japanese thrusts in five provinces 
since the late spring of 1942. One 
might reasonably expect permanent 
crippling of the Christian enterprise. 

Most of these difhculties are now 
buried in the disaster of inflation. 
The Chungking price level has 
reached go times the pre-war stand- 
ard. Many missionaries have sold 
furniture and bedding for food; sal- 
aried Chinese came to their last re- 
serves much earlier. A wartime econ- 
omy of barter has sustained the 
farmers who comprise the majority 
of China’s population. Only the 
huge demand for manpower makes 
it possible for laborers to exist. 


The total injury of six years of 
war, plunder, and Japanese ex- 
ploitation has sadly reduced the phys- 
ical and economic strength of the or- 
dinary church group in occupied ter- 
ritory. Yet the churches carry on. 
Positive achievements in Free China 
defy summary, but note these: 


A “Reconstructing” what never was 
constructed by the establishment of 
“normal” church work, schools, hos- 
pitals, colleges, relief enterprises, in 
territory where none existed before. 


A Maintenance and direction of 
“orphaned missions,” cut off from 
their base of home support in Europe. 


A Visitation and service to Axis 
prisoners and internees. 


A Establishment of the United 
Christian Publishers, with a program 
for financing, printing and distribut- 
ing Christian literature that is des- 
perately needed. 


A Some progress in the translation 
of classics of the Christian heritage 
by refugee scholars, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. 


A Notable success in student evan- 
gelism. 


A The development of the Students’ 
Self-Dedication Movement, in which 
scores have pledged themselves to 
Christian service as a life vocation. 
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Small wonder that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has declared that 
missionaries are now more clearly 
than ever the comrades of the Chinese 


people. 


Ife Kept the Faith 


“A bomb has fallen in the tele- 
phone exchange.” Nothing else can 
describe the tragic loss to the Chris- 
tian world movement through the 
sudden death of Dr. William Paton 
at the age of 56. Secretary of both 
the World Council of Churches and 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, trusted and respected by Chris- 
tian leaders in every part of the 
world—Axis, occupied, neutral and 
United Nations; influential in govern- 
ment circles in his own land, he is 
irreplaceable. More than a year ago, 
copies of his book, The Church and 
the New Order were smuggled into 
enemy territory and carried (presum- 
ably by enemy officers or officials) 
into Norway and other. occupied ter- 
ritory. 

Starting his ministry as a secretary 
of the British Student Christian 
Movement, Dr. Paton’s whole life 
and work embodied in superlative 
degree the best of what the SCM 
represents. His ‘Prayer for the 
World Church,” written for the 
WSCF Prayer Book, Venite Adore- 
mus II, is a fitting memorial to him 
and we wish space permitted our 
printing it here. 


Connecticut Y ankee 


Last year’s co-chairman of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil, ‘‘Pete’’ Reckard of Yale (hence 
Connecticut), and West Virginia, 
arrived in England to join the staff 
of the British Student Christian 
Movement. Bad weather made sub- 
marine attack virtually impossible. 
Crew and passengers included Dutch, 


‘British, French, Portuguese, <Aus- 


trian, Mexican and Russian. Conver- 
sation with them gave Reckard some 
jolts: 


(1) General dislike and distrust 
of Great Britain—and increasingly 
of the US—largely “because of the 
autocratic way their power is being 
used in current military and political 
maneuvers.” (2) Explanation of the 
causes of the war solely in terms of 
economics. “The Marxist philosophy 
of history has worked itself into the 
normal thinking processes of ordinary 
people to an amazing degree. (3) 
Partly as a result of the above, a 
sense of meaninglessness about the 
war. One Dutch engineer said: 
‘T’ve been in this from the beginning 
and I’ll stay until the ead, fighting 
as hard as I can; but when I sit 
down and think it all over, I realize 
I’m a damned fool.” Incidentally, he 
has had his ship torpedoed from un- 
der him three times. (4) Unabashed, 
however superficial, discussion of re- 
ligion and its connection with man’s 
participation in the war. ‘This last 
came as a surprise to Reckard. How- 
ever, no one defended the position of 
participating because one is a Chris- 
tian. 

‘Pete’ comments that London 
food surpasses all expectations. But 
he was unprepared for the immensity 
of the destruction. One in four 
houses throughout Great Britain has 
been damaged. No photograph of 


the area around St. Paul’s can convey 
the sweep of destruction (see inset) 
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